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Mayor of Chicago, is at left. 
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BAKER & ADAMSON® now brings you 


C.P Acids in no-deposit, 
no-return 5-pint jugs... 


EASIER TO HANDLE! 
T'wo-finger glass loop on For easier handling in the lab! 


the jug insures ease of 
headline . . . peotects No rehandling in the warehouse! 


agi sl and d 
against slips and drops EASY TO OPEN! 


a Screw-tight cap made of acid-resistant plastic is 
easy to open and close, safeguards against spillage 


and leakage. 
mn, EASY TO POUR! 


Specially designed pour-clean lip with “no 
drip” fitment insures clean, accurate dis- 
pensing. 


>= NON-RETURNABLE CASE! 


For added convenience and 
economy, the jugs are packed in 
a “throw-away” fiberboard case. 


To help simplify your laboratory work, B&kA® now 
offers C.P. acids in no-deposit, no-return 5-pint 
jugs. These new jugs are easier to handle in the 
laboratory. They require no rehandling in the 
warehouse. What's more, these convenient throw- 
away jugs eliminate all returns, record keeping and 
extra freight costs. You just use them and throw 
away the empties. No money tied up in deposits. 
No checking for credit allowances. 

Remember, for “C.P.” Acids of highest quality 
and purity . . . as well as the latest 
and best in packaging . . . always 
specify Baker & Adamson. 


BAKER & ADAMSON® Reagents 


llied 


hemical GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Offices: Albany® * Atlanta* ¢ Baltimore® * Birmingham® ¢ Boston® * Bridgeport® * Buffalo* « Charlotte* 
Chicago” * Cincinnati * Cleveland*® * Denver*® * Detroit® * Houston® « Jacksonville « Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles* « Milwaukee* « Minneapolis * New York® « Philadeiphia® « Pittsburgh® * Portland (Ore. ) 
Providence* * St. Louis® * San Francisco® « Seattle « Kennewick*, Vancouver, Yakima (Wash.) 

*Complete stocks carried here. 





| NOW... 
EXPLOSION-PROO 


F 


ROTATING VACUUM-TYPE 
. EVAPORATORS 


5 eon new Evaporators for use with flammable solvents or in 


hazardous locations have just been added to the Rinco line. 
They feature air explosion-proof motors and operate on 5 to 20% 


alr pressure. 


Like the standard models, these new units utilize the principle 
of spreading a thin film of solution over a large surface area and 
subjecting it to negative pressure. Not only can you perform 
routine evaporations more quickly and easily, but you can step up 
the rate of evaporation of low volatility solvents 4 or 5 times! 
Excellent for use with biological extracts or heat-sensitive 
compounds since no temperature increases are necessary to produce 
evaporation. Bumping is completely eliminated. Write for 


details. 


E-5500-6X Evaporator, Small Capacity, monel* shaft, 12/30 take-off, standard taper 19/38 


joint for flasks up to 1-liter, side arm for attaching clamp, 25 to 100 
explosion-proof motor. Price—-without flask, clamp or stand 


rpm. air 


$140.00 


E-5500-9X Evaporator, Large Capacity, monel* shaft, 24/40 take-off, standard taper 29/42 
joint for flasks 2 liters or larger, 50 to 100 rpm. air explosion-proof motor. 


Price— including special support rod and base, but without flask 


* Stainless steel available at same price 


Ls © 5) Sie oP ee 
a  .— + —) 
rPRrPARATUS 


oy ee 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


gs SN Sa 


$214.50 


Sales Offices: Albany 5, N. Y. © Bloor-fie!d, WN. J. © Boston 16, Mass. © Chicago 34, Ill. © Philadelphia 43, Pa. © Silver Spring, Md. 
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Thomas -Schoniger 


LOW PRESSURE, ALL GLASS 
COMBUSTION APPARAT 


* For determination of halogens, sulfur, phosphorus, 
traces of metals, etc., in organic materials 


e End products free from metal contaminants 


¢ Rapid, simple and inexpensive 


...a simplified technique for catalytic combustion 


For the rapid determination of sulfur, 
halogens, phosphorus, and traces of metals 
in organic substances by simple combustion 
in oxygen. No elaborate equipment is re- 
quired, negligible pressure is produced and 
the combustion products are free from 
metallic contaminants. 

The procedure simply converts organic 
materials into soluble combustion products 
which are then analyzed by usual inorganic 
gravimetric or volumetric methods. 

Consisting of a heavy wall, conical flask, 
of borosilicate glass, with flaring lip and 
elongated interchangeable ground glass 
stopper with attached U-shape, platinum 
wire gauze sample carrier and small, spe- 
cially cut, unsized low ash paper sheets 
which serve as holders for the sample. 

In use, the sample is wrapped and folded 


PLATINUM 
SAMPLE CARRIER 
ABSORPTION 
Liquid 





STOPPER WITH 


me 
SA us § GROUND JOINT 


WRAPPED IN 
PAPER HOLDER 


ARTHUR H. 





LAgons ORY APraeeT US 


Telephone Service 


More and more laboratories rely on Thomas 


of organic materials in oxygen 


in the paper holder. Sample is then placed 
in the platinum carrier and the flask is 
charged with a small amount of absorbing 
liquid as required for the specific reaction 
and with free-flowing oxygen. The paper 
tail is then ignited; the stopper with sample 
is seated in the flask and flask then inverted 
at an angle. The catalytic combustion pro- 
ceeds at high temperatures and the com- 
bustion products are absorbed in the 
liquid. Titrations can then be made directly 
in the flask. 

Due to the inherent fragility of glass in 
the presence of reduced pressure, general 
safety regulations should be followed, such 
as the use of shield, goggles, etc. 

Results compare favorably, i.e., within 
+0.3°,, with conventional combustion 
methods. Because of the low cost, time and 
space saving features, the method is finding 
wide use for many substances which under- 
go complete combustion 

See Wolfgang Schéniger, Mikrochimica 
Acta, 1955, Heft 1, pp. 123-129, and ibid., 
1956, Heft 1-6, pp. 869-876. 


6470-E. Combustion Apparatus, Thomas- 
Schoniger (Schoniger Flask), as above de- 
scribed, 300 mi capacity, for samples up to 10 
mg. With standard taper stopper and platinum 
wire gauze sample carrier, 100 sample holders 
and directions for use 28.35 
6470-G. Ditto, as above but with 500 mi flask, 
for samples up to 100 mg 


THOMAS COMPANY 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


VING ST. AT SRD * PHILADELPHIA GS, PA. 


Direct private wire New York to Philadelphia (no toll charge) REctor 2-5035 





EDITORIAL 
These Objectives Distinguish the AIC 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


‘iw 

CHEMISTS is distinguished from 
other organizations in that it is con- 
cerned solely with the chemist and 
chemical engineer as professional per- 
sons, not with science itself. The AIC 


sets high standards for the chemical 


protessions ; provides a Code of Eth- 


ics; leads the way to professional ad- 


vancement. It also cooperates with 
other societies toward greater public 
recognition of the importance of 
chemists and chemical engineers. 


AIC 


set forth in our Charter and in our 


Here are the Objectives as 


Constitution: 


(1) To provide and enforce a code of 
conduct which merits public esteem 
and justifies confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the Chemist and Chemical 
Engineer; 


To establish and maintain a stand- 
ard of proficiency of such excellence 
and efficient 


as to insure competent 


service. 


To secure an adequate basic train- 
ing for these professions and admit 
to fellowship in the Institute 


The Value of Technicians 
The 


technicians to increase the effective- 


greater use of engineering 
ness of engineers is a practice by 
which everyone wins. Economic con- 
siderations and a tight supply of pro- 
both dictate the 


fessional engineers 


maximum use of technicians in all 


areas in which they can perform ef- 


only 


those of proved education, experi- 


ence, competency and character; 


To enhance the prestige and dis- 
tinction of the professions and to ex- 
tend their influence and usefulness; 


To establish and maintain a register 
of its membership in which there 
shall be a complete record of the 
training, experience and fitness for 
service of each individual member; 


To improve the economic status of 
the professions by cooperating with 
employers and the public to secure a 
satisfactory appreciation and evalu- 
ation of the services of the Chemist 
and Chemical Engineer; 
To provide means for appropriate 
recognition of distinguished service 
to the professions ; 
To cooperate with all the agencies 
serving chemistry to make the pro- 
fessions of chemist and chemical en- 
gineer powerful factors in the ad- 
vancement of intellectual and mate- 
rial progress in the United States of 
America; 
To lend support to the work of the 
chemical societies in the education 
of the public to a better apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of the 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer to 
world progress; 

(10) To render such other 
the professions as developments shall 

and THe AMERICAN INstTI- 

Cuemists shall approve. 


services to 


warrant 
TUTE OF 


fectively and competently. Even more 
important, the successful use of en- 
gineering technicians is real progress 
human relations. It 


in the area of 


represents another step forward to- 


ward optimum utilization of our col- 
lective abilities. 
—Randall Meyer 


(Speaking at the 38th Annual 
Meeting of the AIChE) 





Special AIC Announcements 


Credit Where Credit Ils Due 


Those who do the most work usu- 
ally get the least credit, and this rule 
holds true—especially when we think 
of two hard-working members of our 
1959 Annual Meeting Committee, 
who were left off the Program Com- 
mittee (see page 116, April CHEM- 
ist): Dr. Max Bender of American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., and Dr. Murray Berdick of 
Evans Research & Development Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. To them 
we are all indebted for their fine work 
in arranging our splendid program 
for the 36th Annual Meeting being 
City, N. J., May 


held in Atlantic 


6-5. 


The Code of Ethics for 
Framing 


In response to a number of inquir- 
AIC Code of Ethics 


shortly be available in a form suitable 


ies, the will 


for framing. It is being printed on a 


good grade of heavy white paper, 
measuring 11 x 14 inches, illuminated 
We 
plan to have copies available for in- 
spection at the Annual AIC Busi- 
nss meeting, May 7, 1959, at the 


Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 


AIC members may obtain a copy of 


with the AIC emblem in green 


this Code of Ethics for Framing by 
sending $1.00 and requesting it from 
The 
Chemists, 
York 17, 


Insti- 
4?nd 


American 
Inc., 6U E 


N. ¥. 


the Secretary, 
tute of 
St., New 


Washington Chapter 
Honor Award 
The Washington Chapter announ- 
ces that Thomas R. Henry, science 
writer for the Washington Star and 
a large syndicated group of news- 


papers, will receive the Chapter’s 
Honor Award at a dinner to be held 
at the Army-Navy Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 27. He is cited for 
his service to science as a professional 


writer and author. 


Delaware Chapter Program 

The new Delaware Chapter has set 
up an ambitious “Program of Objec- 
tives.” (See page 179.) Other Chap- 
ters may wish to adopt parts of this 
program, to cooperate with them, or 
to supply information to the Delaware 
Chapter on subjects of experience 
The Chapter secretary is Dr. Stephen 
D. Bruck, Drive, 
Kynlyn Apartments, Wilmington 3, 


122? 


Prospect 


Delaware. 
New Secretary For 
Alabama Chapter 
The Alabama Chapter has elected 
William D. Guthrie, F.A.L.C., 915 
Speake Road, N.W., Huntsville, 
Alabama, as secretary of the Chapter 


to replace Charles L. Smith, resigned. 


New Chapter Petitions 


Petitions for two new AIC Chap- 


ters, one in Florida and the other in 
upper New York State, have been re- 
, 

36th 


ceived for our 


Annual Meeting. 


presentation at 
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Catalyst for Better Living 


Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Hon. AIC 
Technical Director, The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 1415 W. 37th St., 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Condensation of an address by the author when he received Honorary AIC Membership 
at a meeting sponsored by the Chicago AIC Chapter, January 14, 1959, in Chicago, III.) 


ad- 


STATEMENT 
dress by the late Charles E. Ket- 


from an 


A 


tering has great significance for all 


of us: 


With willing hands and open minds, 
the future will be greater than the most 
You 
look- 
back 


why we get 


enthusiastic story you can write. 


will always underrate it. We are 


ing backwards so much that we 
that’s 
What I should like 
for us to do is to back into the past and 
look 


can, because 


into the future, and 


into so much trouble 


and learn whenever we 


all the 


forward 
rest of our lives are 
future and we 


that 


going to be spent in the 
should be 


where we 


interested in and not 


came trom, 


into the and 


“bac k 


look into the future” 


Let us past, 


to see the effect 
our lives and 


chemistry has had on 


to visualize what it will have on our 
future. “Catalyst for Better Living” 
refers especially to better living from 
progress in chemistry. 

A catalyst is “a substance that in- 
fluences the rate of a chemical reac- 


but remains apparently chemi- 


tion 
cally 


action.” The process of changing the 


unchanged throughout the re- 
velocity of a chemical reaction by the 


presence of a catalyst is known as 
which in- 


added 


to the reaction mixture, the net effect 


catalysis. If two catalysts 


: 
fluence the same reaction are 


differs from that produced when eith- 
er component is used by itself in the 
mixture. For example, the observed 
rate may be greater than that calcu- 
lated by adding the rates obtained in- 


dividually from the two constituents. 


In our everyday life, we are all 


catalysts, in one way or the other, 
for good or bad, for progress and im- 
and 


provement, or for retrogression 


decay. Our reactions on other people 
are, in a sense, as chemical catalysts 
They are essentially good reactions, 
else there would be no development 
and progress in industry and society 


for better living. 


Chemicals and their reaction prod- 


ucts are vital to the basic needs of 


the average person today Through 


fertilizers, soil conditioners, insecti- 
cides and pesticides, chemicals have 
made possible better food at less cost 
Chemical research has advanced food 
preservation, packaging, and _ trans 


Medicinal 


live 


portation. chemicals have 


helped Americans longer and 
healthier lives. Chemical treatment of 
natural fibers and the introduction of 


Ameri- 


cans the best dressed people in the 


man-made fibers have made 


world. Chemicals have made possible 


better housing by boosting the output 
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of the forests, preserving lumber, im- 
proving paints, and developing new 
building materials, such as glass brick, 


artificial tile, composition roofing, 


plastic plumbing, translucent roofs, 


insulation and corrosion-proof mate- 


rials. 


Chemicals are needed in automo- 


tive fuels and lubricants, safety glass, 
rubber, upholstery, plastics, lacquers, 
and finishes. Railroads require chemi- 


cals for cross-tie preservatives, fire 


retardants, in piling and posts, in 


refrigerated cars, and in Diesel fuels 
In communications, chemicals are es- 
sential to equipment from telephone 


systems to radar units. In manufac- 


turing, chemicals are necessary for 


every product. The list is endless. 
According to the Department of 
Defense, not one single modern weap- 


ons system would function without 
the products of the chemical industry 
The importance of chemicals to na- 
vividly demon- 


War 


billion 


tional security 
strated in World 
the 


industry 


was 
Il, when in 
dollar 


Was 


two years, syn- 


thet rubber created 


from scratch. Chemists contributed 


much of the talent which built and 
operated wartime atom plants 

One of the important reasons for 
the dynamic growth of the chemical 
industry that have 


Is 


manufacturers 
activities closer the 


While 


plants once produced just basic chem- 


shifted their to 


ultimate consumer chemical 
icals, they have gradually upgraded in- 


to products which go directly to the 


CHEMIST 


One industry executive 


commented: “Instead 


consumer, 
of a company 
making plain old mundane sulfuric 
acid, chlorine, caustic soda, or nitric 
identify firms 


like Nylon, 


Saran, Cellophane, Silicone, Ac’cent, 


acid, consumers now 


with household wares 


Pliofilm and Prestone ...” As a re- 
itselt 
fields. 


The chemical makers have moved in- 


sult, the industry has found 


diversified into many taraway 


to atomic energy, petroleum and met- 
In 


trated a field, then stayed around to 


als. some Cases, they have 


pene- 


revolutionize it, as in textiles, where 


synthetic fibers now account for al- 


most 10% of all fibers used 


“Basic, Ubiquitous and 


Dynamic” 
A top executive of a new chemical 
the industry in 


company describes 


three words: “Basic, Ubiquitous and 
Dynamic.” It is basic because it sup- 


It 


stage 


plies products to every industry 


is ubiquitous because at some 


is used in 


of production, chemistry 


the manufacture of almost every 


product. It is dynamic because it is 


constantly generating new products 


and new industries. 


Another reason for the industry’s 


fast growth is the myriad new prod- 


ucts issuing from its laboratories. 


About half of all chemical sales come 


from products which have been placed 


on the market within the last 25 


Some of these the founda- 


ot 


years are 


tion new industries, as plastics, 


synthetic rubber, and petrochemicals 


56H 
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has not neglected 


y et 


basic items 


the industry 
it has come up with bet- 
ter processes which have lowered costs 
kept 


petitiv e. 


and the older chemicals com- 


it runs 


the 


As civilization progresses, 


It 


chemist who takes worthless raw ma 


out of certain materials. is 
terials and transforms them into some- 
thing useful. Often chemists come up 
with products better than those they 


The 


ments of chemists have made manage- 


replace outstanding achieve- 
acutely aware of their impor- 
No longer tor 


rials to be depleted, they aggressively 


ment 


tance waiting mate- 


strive to convert raw materials into 


more valuable compositions. This may 


be a material which the economy 


needs; it may be an improvement, or 


it may be a product which it is hoped 
will find a profitable market. 


During 1958, the industry spent 


almost a billion dollars for research. 


More is budgeted for 1959. Current 


research expenditures run about 3% 
of sales, compared with 1% for indus- 
try in general, though some major 
chemical manufacturers spend as much 
as + to 5% of total sales. Research is 
costly. 
Progress Since 1922 

It is interesting to compare 35 years 

of progress major achieve- 


and the 


ments of special interest which have 
occurred in the food, drug and chem- 
In 1922 there were only 
B, C, and 
ot 


ical industry 


four known vitamins, A, 


D. The chemical identity not a 


15 


j 


FOR BETTER LIVING 


single one had been established. In 
1957, the recognized vitamins (ex- 
clusive of natural and synthetic vari- 
ance) were 16, all known chemical 
constituents. Over $100 million 
worth of synthetic vitamins are pro- 
duced annually in the U. S. 

In 1922, 


lagra were prevalent throughout the 


rickets, scurvy and pel- 


U. S. The conclusion had just been 


established that these were nutritional 


deficiency diseases, although the anti- 


pellagric factor was not identified as 
nicotinic acid until 15 years later. 

In 1957, 
sumption of milk, plain and vitamin 
D 


bread and cereals, and vitamin prepa- 


due to the increased con- 


fortified, citrus juices, enriched 


rations as dietary supplements, nutri- 


tional deficiencies were relatively 
rare. 


In 


duced, 


1922, Insulin was first pro- 


but there were no gonado- 


tropics, no adrenocortico drugs, no 


sulfa drugs, no antibiotics, no anti- 
histamines, few barbiturates, and no 


tranquilizers. Today these and many 
other new drugs have been accepted, 
90% 


so that of the drugs sold are 


those that were not available a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

In 1922, the principal agricultural 
insecticides were lime-sulfur, arsenic 
and copper compounds, nicotine, 
pyrethrum, rotenone and a few syn- 
thetic compounds, As late as 1939 the 
sales volume of these products was 
In 1957, 


organic pesticide industry had sprung 


only $40 million a synthetic 
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up, in which the number of new in- 


sect ides, pesticides, and grow th 
regulators reached into the hundreds 
with annual sales of $300 million. 
The development of detergents— 
wetting 


the surface active or agents 


has revolutionized the laundering 


and sanitation fields and introduced 
a strong competitor of soap. 

The food industry has grown tre- 
mendously. Convenient, ready-pre- 
pared foods in large quantity elimi- 
nate unwanted chores in the kitchen, 
and make everyone who can read a 
good cook. Frozen foods and canned 
foods, though a part of the food in- 
dustry, have become large industries 
of their own. Instant coftee and tea 
are accepted products 

The meat packing industry today 


is far superior to that of 35 years 


ago. Every aspect in the production 
of cured meats, ham, bacon, corned 
beef and sausage, has been vastly im- 
proved. Fats, like lard and other ed- 
ible fats and oils, are now processed 
developing 


Meats 


other foods are packaged in sanitary 


to prevent them from 


rancid tastes and odors and 


containers or wrapped in special films 


to prevent contamination by storage 


or handling. Preservation of foods 


has been developed almost to perfec- 


tion. However, research and develop- 


ment continues to search for further 


improvement. Foods today are safer, 


better, and in more variety than ever 


before. Despite “crackpot” articles 


appearing occasionally in the press 
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concerning poisonings from foods, this 
is seldom true. Not only has the food 
manufacturer improved his processing 
but research and quality control has 
become standard practice. The U. 5 
Department of Agriculture exercises 
strict control on every type of food 
product. Manufacturers are under the 
constant surveillance of their own sci- 
and Government inspection; 
5. Food 


entists 
and compliance with the U. 
and Drug Laws can be enforced by 
the courts. 

The food scientists and medical sci- 
entists have given us longer life ex- 
pectancy. Thirty-five years ago, life 
was 44 


to insurance actuaries. It is 


expectancy years, according 
now 68 
years and being rapidly extended to 
an older age by science and education. 


The National 


ance Commissioners praised the great 


Association of Insur- 
advances in medical science and food 
production since 1941, and on Dec. 
18, 1958, approved a new mortality 
first such change in 17 
1941, a child at birth had 


a life expectancy of 62 years; in 1958, 


table, the 


year§rs. In 


the average expectancy was 68 years 
Science in the Future 

This. ot necessity, Is only a briet 
picture of what science as a catalyst 
has done in our lifetime. Let us take 
a short look at what it can do for us 
in the future. 

We are to see continued develop- 
ments in the food industry with the 
advance of food technology. This in- 


dustry is also concerned with needs, 
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especially with respect to the benefits 
ot adequate protein foods and the de- 
crease of certain fats, for lengthening 
our life span. Food scientists are work- 
ing closely with medical scientists to 
make significant contributions to geri- 
atrics. 

What would have happened on De- 
1941, at Pearl Harbor had 


we anticipated the danger of attack 


cember 7, 


and had been able to shroud the Is- 
land of Oahu, Hawaii, with a volu- 
minous fog that carried miles out into 
the Pacific? Probably the planes at- 
tacking us would have turned back 
and perhaps we would have been kept 
out of the war through subsequent 
diplomatic negotiations. Weather can 
often play a crucial role in changing 
history. Today, scientists are doing a 
deal of 


Their understanding of meteorologi- 


great research on weather. 


cal conditions is the key to attempts 
to control the elements. Already man- 
made rains and storms have been pro- 
duced, and it is certain that scientists 
will gain some torm of control over 
the elements within the next 20 years. 
Weather 
the 


control, or modification in 


form of increased or decreased 


precipitation, the prevention of hail 


and lightning, is now thought prob- 
able, within 10 to 15 vears, by a 
group of UL. S. weather scientists 


able 


within 50 years 


This indicates that we may be 


to control climate 
The 


the subject of some astounding predic- 


future in medical science is 


tions. Foremost, are ways of length- 
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ening the life span of healthy humans 
by slowing the rate at which their 
arteries harden with age and by con- 
trolling the tendency of blood pres- 
sure to increase with the years. Sci 
entists already have a working un- 
derstanding of these normal process 
es, which when they go too far, are 
the prime causes of heart attacks and 
1958, scientists advanced 


strokes. In 


beyond cholesterol, that substance 
which the blood deposits in the linings 
of 


oft arteries. There are a number: 


fatty substances involved, related 
chemically yet different. Body chem- 
istry strikes a balance among them, 
and the nature of this balance deter- 
ot 


The problems 


mines the amounts cholesterol 
available for disposal 
seem to be to identify these balances 
more precisely and to devise chemical 
compounds which will change them 
favorably for any person despite his 
heredity traits, and even despite his 
diet 

The past year brought reports of 
studies into the reasons for common 
torms of excessive blood pressure. It 
was demonstrated that the linings of 
blood vessels secrete a chemical which 
neutralizes a hormone released into 
the blood by the adrenal glands. The 


hormone constricts blood vessels. The 


neutralizing chemical prevents the 
vessels from being constricted too 


much and for too long. What remains 
to be done is to identify this chemical 
neutralizer, said to be definitely an 


enzyme; in other words, a catalyst. 
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In the medical field, scientists con- 
tinually war against cancer. Cancer is 
a riddle that makes all other riddles 
seem simple. The concept that the 
solution is to be sought only in the 
cancerous cell has been strikingly re- 
futed in recent years. It is increasing- 
ly apparent that insight into the can- 
cer problem may be gained from 
knowledge of the growth processes in 
the normal cell and from an analysis 
of those factors that enhance or in- 
hibit normal growth. 

In the amazing future, we can see 
a continued development and diver- 
sification of the giant plastic industry, 
which is less than 25 years old; new 
products from petrochemicals; chemi- 


cals from the sea, and many other 
useful developments for better living 


as a result of scientific research. 


The Need to Explore Human 
Minds 
We hear much about “the conquest 
of outer space.” | am not excited by 
this, though the information obtained 


is valuable 


off the conquest of those of us who 


I think it takes our minds 


live in the world. We require more 


experimentation and exploration in 


relations between people. It is much 
more essential to learn what our fel- 
low men are thinking, feeling, and 
desiring during their term on earth, 
funds to be 


If there are spent, let 


them be utilized for improving our 
lives in every area for a while longer. 
Space research is another part of the 


dizzy pace in science that exists today. 
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Few men in the 20th century can keep 
up with it. As satellites roar into the 
sky and “wonder drugs” come out of 
the laboratories, some fearful and be- 
wildering new dimensions are added 
to this world we think we know so 
But it 
rapid progress and our universal de- 


well. reflects our unusually 
sire for better things. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer once con- 
fessed, “Our understanding of this 
world is just fragmentary. We have 
just a corner of a huge bolt of cloth 
that will unroll and unroll.” 

Until recently, scientists had little 
concern about public relations. They 
have been reluctant to take the time 
to tell the public what they are, what 
they think and what they do. Certain- 
ly, scientists are not different from 
other people, but they do not succeed 
too well in putting it over that they 
are generating better living for all 
humanity. Even so, they are follow- 
ing present day trends and doing a 
better 
While scientists have many outstand- 


job of personal advertising 
ing scientific societies and institutes, 
where they discuss freely their prob- 
lems among themselves, they are now 
just arriving at the point where they 
want themselves and the work they 
do to be understood by the public at 
large They want professional Status 
and public acceptance not only as sci- 
entists but as active citizens as well. 
This is a “bird’s-eye view” of some 
things chemists and scientists are do- 


ing to make this a better world. They 
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are proud of their accomplishments. 
As “catalysts for better living,” they 


dedicate their talents, of whatever 
kind, to continued world progress and 
the peaceful understanding of men. 

A poem by William Cox Bennett 


seems appropriate here: 


Man of the Future, what shall be 
The life of Earth that you shall see? 
What strange new facts the years 

will show? 
What wonders rare your eyes shall 
know? 
To what new realms of marvel, say, 


Will conquering science war its way? 


Lloyd A. Hall — The Citizen 


The Hon. Richard J. Daley 
Mayor, Chicago, Illinois 


Presented when Dr. Lloyd A. Hall received Honorary AIC Membership at a meeting 


of the Chicago AIC Chapter, January 


\ ANKIND today faces a future 
. bright with scientific hope. In 
the press, on television, in our daily 
lives, we are constantly reminded of 
the wonderful world of science. 

We are told what science has done 
to make our lives healthier and hap- 


We are 


done to combat disease and to enrich 


pier. told what science has 
our days. But often, when we think 
of the new vaccines and the new van- 
guards, we forget the human story of 
the men who have labored on behalf 
of humanity 

Lloyd A. Hall is a man we cannot 
forget. The truth of the matter is he 
will not let us forget him. His accom- 
plishments are everywhere around us. 
In the field ot tood chemistry, both 
for industry in peace and for the na- 
tion in war, his accomplishments are 
too long to cite. 

He is one of the most outstanding 


leaders in our community. He has 


14, 1959, Chicago, Il.) 


worked in our settlement houses and 
in our youth organizations. He has 
served as a director of the Wabash 
Park 


the out- 


Avenue and the Washington 
YMCA’s. He 
standing directors of our McKinley 
Community House, of Hull 
and the Kenwood-Ellis House. 


He has devoted much time and en- 


was one of 


House, 


ergy to the improvement of our neigh- 
borhoods, as well as to the lives of 
the people who live in them. 

As a member of the guiding coun- 
cils of the NAACP and the Chicago 
Urban League, he has done much to 
promote public harmony. In 1957 he 
received the highest award of the Chi- 
cago Conference on Brotherhood. 

It can be truly said that Dr. Lloyd 
Hall by his tireless efforts has proven 
himself to be not only an outstanding 
scientist but an outstanding Chicago- 
an. 


In a time when it is said that peo- 
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ple who live in great cities hardly ev- 
et know their neighbors, he has shown 
that he has both known his neighbor 
and served his neighbor well. 

As Mayor, on behalf of the people 


thank Dr. Hall for 


of Chicago, we 
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the fine example he has set. It has in- 
spired others to follow, and with such 
examples of good citizenship and of 
being a good neighbor, Chicago can 
continue being a better place in which 


to live and work, for all of us. 


Lloyd A. Hall — The Chemist 
F. Willard Griffith 
} xecutlive j ice Pre sident, The Griffith Laboratori s Ine . 1415 W 37th St 9 


Chu ago c 


Hall received 


when Dr 
Chicago 


Presented 
The Family History 


[)* Lloyd A. Hall's 


grandfather was Abram 


paternal 
T. Hall 
(a free negro), born Jan. 17, 1822 
at Miflintown, Pa. He came to Chi- 
cago in 1837 and 
founders of Quinn Chapel A.M.FE. 
1844 


colored 


was one of the 
Church, and its first pastor, in 
and oldest 
His 

grandmother, also a free negro, was 
born in Kentucky. Dr. Hall’s mater- 
nal grandfather, named French, was 


This is the first 


church in Chicago. paternal 


a native of Indiana, and his maternal 
grandmother was born in Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, and came to Mendota, II- 
linois, in 1863 via the “Underground 
Railway,” Lloyd's 
father was born in Chicago in 1855; 
his mother at Mendota, 
1868. Both were high school gradu- 


when she was 16 
Illinois, in 


ates, an unusual accomplishment in 


those days. Lloyd himself was born 
in Elgin, Illinois, in 1894. These de- 


tails show that signs of leadership in 


Honorary 
AIC Chapter, January 


) Illinois 


AIC Membership at a meeting of the 
14, 1959, in Chicago, III.) 


the Hall 


record back in the early days of his 


family were a matter of 
paternal grandfather. It is said that 
after Lloyd had spent his first few 
days in school, he was asked how he 
liked it. He replied, “I don’t like it. 
It’s a waste of time. I can’t read and 
can’t write, and they won't let me 


talk.” 


Educational Background 
Lloyd graduated from East High 
School, 1912. In 


school, he was interested in chemistry 


Aurora, in high 


and other sciences, and in debating as 
well. He 


several Declamation Contests and for 


represented the school in 
two years was a member of the Debat- 
ing team. He was active in athletics 
and won his high school letters in 
track and football. His parents had 
hoped he could eventually study med- 
icine and his courses were laid out to 
emphasize the sciences. In his junior 
teacher made him 


year, his science 
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ose Bean 


his assistant in teaching elementary 


chemistry, and occasionally he was 
asked to and took charge of the class. 

As an honor student in high school, 
Lloyd was given a scholarship to 
Northwestern University and he ma- 
triculated in the Liberal Arts college 
1912. He 


more chemistry taught in the 


was 
Phar- 


made 


in discovered there 


macy School, however, and so 
As a graduate in phar- 
macy, Ph.G. 


Ph.C. degrees. It was at Northwest- 


the transter. 


he received the and 
ern, in the School of Pharmacy, that 
Lloyd Carroll L. 


Griffith, became acquainted. At al- 


and my brother, 
phabetically assigned seats and labo- 
ratory facilities, they worked side by 
side. This coincidence was to mate- 
rially affect Lloyd’s later life. 

Lloyd returned to Northwestern 
did Liberal 


Arts’ subjects to obtain the bachelor’s 


and sufficient work in 
degree. At the University of Chicago 
he took graduate courses in biological 
chemistry, advanced organic chemis- 
try, and calculus, and he enjoyed the 
course in advanced physics, given by 
the Nobel Prize Winner, Dr. Arthur 
Compton. Much of Lloyd’s work here 
was done in Evening School. 
Scientific Career 
Lloyd then took a position as assist- 
ant chemist with Central Chemical 
Co., manufacturers of hydrogen per- 
oxide and a by-product, barium sul- 
phate. His next move was to Colum- 
bus Laboratories as assistant chemist. 


While there, he took a city Civil 
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Service examination, was rated third, 
and consequently was immediately 
employed by the Chicago Department 
of Health Laboratories. After a year 
here, he took another examination to 
qualify for senior chemist. First on 
this list, he got the appointment in 
1917 

World War I was impending and 
Lloyd now received an appointment 
to the U. S. Ordnance Department 
Training School for Powder and Ex- 
plosives at the Du Pont plant, Car- 
ney’s Point, N. J. After three months, 
he was made assistant chief inspector 
of powder and explosives and sent to 
Barksdale, Wis., then 
TNT plant in the U. 


months, he was made chief inspector 


the largest 


S. After seven 


and assigned to an explosives plant in 
Fayville, Ill. The Army then needed 
more centralized control in munitions 
manufacture. Lloyd became one of the 
organizers of the U. S. Ordnance De- 
partment Supervisory and Control 
Laboratory, Philadelphia. This labo- 
ratory was managed by Dr. George 


P. Frankfurter, on leave from the 


ot 
was dean of the School of Chemistry, 


University Minnesota where he 


and Dr. Moses Gomberg, on leave 


from the University of Michigan 


was professor of organic 
Lloyd's 


two scientists could be called a 


where he 


chemistry. work with these 
re- 
fresher course in organic chemistry. 
affect 


our lives. In Lloyd’s case, as he was 


Chance often moves in to 


returning to Chicago in April, 1919, 
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by train, he met T. Henry Foster, 
president of John Morrell and Com- 
pan\ " low a meat packers Lloy d was 
asked to set up a control laboratory 
in Morrell’s plant. While working 
Lloyd Myr- 


rhene, who had just graduated from 


here, met and married 
Western State Teachers’ College at 
Macomb, III. 

When Lloyd returned to Chicago, 
two years later, he had three chemists 
and two technicians under his direc- 
tion at Morrell’s. He then established 
his own business, Chemical Products 
Corporation, and was its president for 
about three years. Business was good 


but lacking 


growth, he closed the business in 1925 


finances to facilitate 
to become a chemical consultant. 

The consulting business concentrat- 
ed in the food field, with the assist- 
ance of his wife and one technician. 
Carroll Griffith was then finding it 
not possible to do all the laboratory 
work, in addition to financial manage- 
ment, for the growing Griffith Labo- 
ratories. He made an arrangement 
with Lloyd, at first on a consulting 
basis, and then as the Griffith Labo- 
ratories became greater and greater, 
as a full time employee in 1929. 

In the past thirty years, Lloyd has 
made many contributions to the sci- 
entific knowledge of the food indus- 
tries. He is credited as inventor or co- 
inventor of over 100 patents issued in 


the U. §S His 


in the betterment of others has been 


and abroad interest 


shown by his lectures on many occa- 
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sions at wumiversities and scientific 


meetings. He has been awarded two 
Honorary D.Sc. degrees; one from 
Virginia State College in 1944, the 
other from Institute in 
1947. 

At Griffith Laboratories, Dr. Hall 


occupies the position of technical di- 


Tuskegee 


rector, a post which he has filled ad- 
mirably for many years. In addition 
to technical ability, he has always had 
a kindly 


called his 


sense of humor. Once he 


secretary in and compli- 
mented her on her appearance, beau- 
ty, charm, and deportment. Natural- 
ly, the young lady was thrilled. He 
then said to her, “Please enjoy these 
compliments to the fullest, because I 
would now like to move on and dis- 
cuss spelling, punctuation and dicta- 
tion.” 

We 


through these many 


Hall 


have en- 


who have known Dr 
years 
joyed working with him. We are es- 


pecially happy that he has received 





so many honors from industry and 
science. 
laboratory 





services for the 






FOOD and DRUG INDUSTRIES 


Drug Evaluation, Food Additive 
Studies, Chemical and Biological 
Assays, Clinical Studies, Research 


LaWALL & HARRISSON 


Div. 8, 1921 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Rittenhouse 6-4322 
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Presentation of Honorary Membership 


ONORARY AIC Membership 
was presented to Dr. Lloyd A. 
Hall, technical director of The Grif- 
fith Laboratories, Chicago, IIl., at a 
dinner meeting sponsored by the Chi- 
cago AIC Chapter, January 14, 1959, 
at The Furniture Club of America, 
Chicago, preceded by a _ reception 
through the courtesy of The Griffith 
Laboratories. 
Albert S$. Henick, 


master Food and Container Institute, 


of the Quarter- 


Chicago, and chairman of the Chap- 
ter, presided. The Honorable Richard 
J. Daley, mayor of Chicago, spoke on 
“Lloyd A. Hall—the Citizen.” F. 
Willard Griffith, executive vice pres- 
The Griffith 


ident, Laboratories, 


Communication—A Subject 
For Education 


survey by Case Institute 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, 


a chemist in industry 


A recent 
of Technology, 
indicates that 
spends an average of 16.5 hours per 
week in scientific communication ; 15.9 
hours per week in other scientific ac- 
6.7 hours per week in business 


and 51.1 


tivity ; 


communications ; hours in 


personal and social activity. Thus he 


spends 23.2 hours per week purely 
in communication as opposed to 15.9 
hours per week in actual scientific 
work in the laboratory. 


The 


perts was that if chemists are typical 


question raised by Case ex- 


spoke on “Lloyd A. Hall—Chemist.”’ 

Dr. Emil Ort, AIC president, pre- 
sented the certificate of honorary mem- 
bership to Dr. Hall, who responded 
with an address on “Catalyst for Bet- 
ter Living.” (For these papers, see 
preceding pages. ) 

The citation on the certificate of 
Honorary Membership reads: 

To Dr. Lloyd A. Hall 
for noteworthy leadership in food 
and industrial biological chemistry, 


his help 


young chemists, and his enthusias- 


and encouragement of 
tic and unflagging crusade in be- 
half of higher professional stand- 
ards and public recognition of the 


professional chemists 


of scientists as a group, it is obvious 
that a scientist spends more time in 
communication than in any other pro- 
fessional activity. Yet the education 
of scientists, pure or applied, seldom 
involves any systematic effort to equip 


them for scientific communication. 





Application of Thermoanalytical Research 


Techniques —- Thermogravimetry, Differ- 
ential Thermal Analysis, Thermo-Volu- 
metry — Development of Laboratory and 


Control Instrumentation 


GORDON and CAMPBELL 
Consulting Chemists 
Foods, Pharmaceuticals, Minerals, 
Cosmetics, Metals, Ceramics, Polymers 
Saul Gordon, Ph.D. 12 Brookfield Way 
Clement Campbell Morristown, N. J. 
JEfferson 8-7969 
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SERVE MANY INDUSTRIES 


Nopco takes pride in the fact that 
every Nopco product makes a prob- 
lem obsolete. This is due to 50 years’ 
experience in the chemicals field 
and never-ending research over the 
entire span of time. At your service 
is the knowledge we have amassed 
—and highly diversified technical 
staffs whose work is constantly 
anticipating the problems of many 
vital industries. 


NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
Esters ¢ Ethylene Oxide Condensates 
Amides ¢ Metallic Soaps ¢ Sulfonates 
Water Soluble Polymers ¢ Resin and 
Wax Emulsions ¢ Foamed Plastics 

for 
Surface Lubrication ¢ Detergency 
Sizing ¢ Plasticizing ¢ Softening ¢ Emul- 
sifying « Dispersing ¢ Wetting « De- 
foaming ¢ Thickening 





NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
PLANTS: 


Harrison, N.J. . 
Richmond, Calif. « 


Cedartown, Ga. 
London, Canada 
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About AIC Members 


Dr. C. Harold Fisher, F.A.1.C., 
Utilization Re- 


Division, 


director, Southern 


search and Development 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
New Orleans, La., 
Herty Medal of the Georgia Section 


Society, 


will receive the 


of the American Chemical 
on May 2, 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Prof. W. G. Whitman, Hon. 
AIC, head, Department of Chemical 
Massachusetts 


at the Georgia State Col- 


Engineering at Insti- 
tute of Technology, announces that 
twenty students are assigned, for the 
spring semester, to projects at the 
New Jersey plants of Esso Standard 
Oil Co. and American Cyanamid Co., 


Dr. A. Garrett Hill, F.A.1.C., 


ager of the Cyanamid Bound Brook 


man- 


plant, said that this cooperative pro- 
gram “may be compared to the hos- 
pital internship of a young physician.” 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Hon. 
AIC, Nobel laureate, member of the 
board of directors of Nuclear Science 
& Engineering Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, and professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, has been appointed 
by President Eisenhower to the Pres- 
ident’s Science Advisory Committee 

Dr. Harry G. Lindwall, 
F.A.LC., 


of chemistry at New York University 


has resigned as professor 


to become research associate at the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 


Haven, Conn. 


Page 


tion in New 


(And Se 180) 





Achieving Success on the Joh — 
Exploiting Our Abilities 


Marlin G. Geiger 


Executive V ice Preside nt, W 


Grace & Co., 3 Hanover 8q., 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Presented at a recent meeting of the New York AIC Chapter in New York, N. Y.) 


what do we mean when we 


| UST 
+ Sa\ success ? Is 


adequate pay, a warm home, a happy 


success security, 
family, and satisfaction that when re- 
tirement age arrives the mortgage will 
be paid, and instead of going to the 
county poor farm, W e'll be able to do 
what we want without too many fi- 
nancial worries ? Or is success the abil- 
itv to translate a touch of inventive 
genius into a new product that pays 
off handsomely in international glory 
and financial rewards? Or is success 
the ability to do something yourself 
in your job that allows you to achieve 
a feeling of personal satisfaction that 


money cannot buy? 


Perhaps these are all gradients of 
success. The top clerk in a law firm 
mav feel that he has attained all of the 
goals to which he has aspired. The col- 
lege graduate on graduation day may 
feel that somehow he got through and 
therefore he is a success. Perhaps his 
father standing in the wings watching 
to himself, “I 


hin graduate will Sa\ 


am truly successful because I have 
been able to send my son through col- 
lege and I’m still not broke.” 


[here are many yardsticks to meas- 
ure success, but success is not just set- 
“_ won't 


ting up a goal and saying, 





be successful until | have reached that 


goal.” Because even after we have 
reached a goal, the truly successful 
person is never really satisfied to leave 
it there and cease further progress. 
We have three primary sets of mo- 
tives that impel us to move up the lad- 
der of success. The desire for material 
things, like an expensive convertible, 
hi-fi set, may 


a mink coat, or a 


motivate us, as would a demanding 
wife who may yearn for gracious liv- 
ing in the country. 

Next to such crass materialism is 
our personal ambition or desire for 
credit or acclaim for favorable recog- 
nition by our peers or by the public 
Certainly Jonas Salk, Marie Curie, 
Enrico Fermi, and Glenn Seaborg., fit 
into this category of receiving public 
acclaim from their creative achieve- 
ments 

Finally, we can also be motivated 


by the sheer enjoyment we achieve 
trom our work, Thorsten Veblen, the 
sociologist, commented on this in writ- 
ing about the play instinct at work, 
whereby pleasure is found in the ac- 
tivity of accomplishment rather than 


the material results that might ensue.” 
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Before we move into what can be 
done about achieving success, I would 
comment that it is much harder to fail 
completely than to achieve some meas- 
ure of success. It depends on what 
our success drives actually are. Wal- 
lace Carothers, the brilliant chemist 
Pont 


and opened the door to polymer chem- 


from Du who invented nylon 


istry, committed suicide because he 
became despondent over his lack of 
new concepts and additional ideas. 
Yet among the scientists and the pub- 
lic at large no one can question that 
his contribution ranks him in the or- 
der of one man in a million in this 
century 

Let us look at a case history of a 
young chemist, Bill Jones, who has 
his share of drives and ambitions, and 
how he was able to achieve success on 


Bill Jones is a 


chemist who has started on his new 


the job graduate 


career as a chemist in the laboratory 


of a basic chemical manufacturing 


firm. Perhaps by looking at an early 
portion of his career we can see how 
he may achieve success by the decisions 
his job permits him to make 

Bill is one of six new chemists hired 
for the organic chemicals department 
of the Rugged Chemical Company of 
Upstate, New York. Rugged is a me- 
dium sized firm handling a business 
volume in the range of $17 to $20 
million dollars a year. They employ 
25 graduate chemists and have a sup- 
porting staff of 25 technicians, labo- 


ratory assistants, and office personnel 
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in their research and development 
department 

Bill 
program in which he was instructed 
in the fundamentals behind the prod- 


ucts Rugged makes. He learned about 


was given an indoctrination 


the programs the company had under 


way from basic research to quality 


control. After three months he was 
given an assignment in the quality 
control laboratory where he made 
routine checks on samples of the com- 
pany’s products as they were pro- 
duced during continuous operations. 


In the months that followed in 
quality control, Bill began to wonder 
if the simple analytical instrumenta- 
tion he was employing in his job was 
the end of the road for him. All he 
had to do was put a sample in a ma- 
chine every hour; get a reading on a 
chart, make a calculation and record 
the answer. While some of the other 
men in the laboratory made the best 
of the assignment and got out their 
pocket novels to ease their frustra- 
tions while waiting for the next sam- 
ple, Bill began to ponder the situa- 
tion. 

First of all he became curious as 
to the reasons for the method of qual- 
ity control the company was using. 
He began learning about the facts be- 
hind the There 


good reasons for most of the calcula- 


facts were fairly 


tions he and the other men in quality 
When he did 


not understand the background on a 


control were making 


particular test, he refused to take his 
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lack of comprehension for granted 
and he asked his supervisor about it. 
By taking more than a casual inter- 
est, he attracted attention to himself. 
He soon found that he was given 
some of the less routine assignments. 
As you can see, he was departing 
from an old army saying, “Don’t vol- 
unteer for anything.” 

found that by 


Second, he follow- 


ing the tec hnical literature concern- 
ing the test methods his department 
was using, that there were better and 
more accurate ways to make some de- 
terminations. Bill, without realizing 
it, was exhibiting leadership qualities 
in a gradual but progressive program 
of self-development. 

The third step may even seem ob- 
vious but as this is allegorical it will 
help make my point. While Bill was 
ordinary routine work 


been 


and easily have the appearance of be- 


conducting 


that could have discouraging 


ing up-a-blind-alley, he was making 
himself into an authority on the sub- 
ject. He knew more about the instru- 
ments themselves and even how to 
repair them when the needle stuck or 
the graph paper failed to rotate. This 
was his world and his job came to life 
because he was going out of his way 
to gain greater enjoyment from what 


What 


job” became the extra things he want- 


he was doing was “not his 


ed to do Look around your own of- 


fice or laboratory and see the man 


who is an authority or a specialist in 


some phase of the work. I no longer 


SUCCESS 


wonder how they got to be that way. 


| admire and respect their achieve- 
ments. 

Back at Rugged Chemical Co., in 
the months that followed, even if no 
one had noticed Bill, he was making 


progress. How many times have you 


heard the complaint, “Oh, why make 


an effort. This darn company would- 
worked 24 
asking for 


n’t care if you hours a 


day solid without even 


overtime. I’m not going out of my 
way to lift a finger above and beyond 
my job.” Bill had long since sub- 
merged any thoughts like these be- 
cause he already was achieving suc- 
cess in self-satisfaction. He joined the 
Instrument Society and an analytical 
chemistry group and buried his nose 
in the proceedings of these groups. 
He received an opportunity to go to 
some of the meetings and circulate 
around a bit. Before long he was on 
a committee and he was getting a 
chance to learn and practice leader- 
ship in group activities, which is an 
important development 


part of any 


program, no matter to what line of 
work or branch of the department or 
company position one may aspire. He 
wrote and presented a paper on im- 
analysis he had 


prov ed methods of 


worked out in the laboratory. 
You can see 
in all of 


a pattern for 
For 


a self-development program 


pre Tess 


this what has taken 


place is 


that almost anyone can follow. In 


this program a man can get a chance 


to evaluate himself and learn the 
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sweet smell of success by what he has 
done. Bill has changed himself from 
a routine analyst to a skilled profes- 
sional. He has not breaks. 


But he knows that he wants to con- 


had any 


tinue to climb the ladder of success 
The 


whether 


decision he is faced with is 
he should try to progress in 
research, development or administra- 


tion 

We could solve Bill's decision prob- 
lem by saying he chose one path and 
lived happily ever after, and end our 


story there. But that would be over- 


simplification. The fact was that Bill 


was ready for the future because an 


assistant supervisor was needed and 


lac ked 


his qualifications stuck out all 


while he seniority by several 
years, 
over. When one man complained that 
it wasn’t fair because he had ten 
years of experience to Bill’s three, the 
supervisor quipped, “No, you haven't 
You've 


had one year of experience ten times.” 


had ten years of experience 

If Bill had not been promoted at 
all his aggressiveness and his interest 
in his work were still showing. From 
the pattern he established for himself, 
even if the company did not recognize 
him, he had at least three choices. He 
could stay where he was and be satis- 
fied 


nothing wrong with this 


indefinitely. There is certainly 
Eventually 
he is bound to move up as the com- 
pany continues its growth curve or 


through normal personnel turnover. 


He could ask for a transfer to an- 


other Department as a means of 


CHI 
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Many 


available 


broadening his background. 


times there are positions 
within a company if you know how to 
look for them. 

Finally, after exhausting every ave- 
nue for advancement from within, a 
man may have to look on the outside. 
There is nothing wrong with chang- 
ing jobs in order to make progress. In 
fact, after you feel you have stopped 
learning and the job is merely a tread- 
mill to oblivion, your resignation will 
pave the way for the opportunity to 
become self-sufficient and attain a cer- 
tain measure of confidence in yourself 

Enough has been said about wan- 
dering aimlessly from one job to an- 
other, but timing here is all important 
in order to keep the world from pass- 
ing you by, 

Our Bill Jones, without realizing 
it, was employing many of the quali- 
fications leaders of industry take into 
account in measuring the traits of a 
successful executive 

Prot 


thority on 


Peter Drucker, eminent au- 
business economics, has 
said, in his advice to college gradu- 
ates on “How to Be an Employee,” * 
that the art of writing and self ex- 
pression is the most important skill 
you can take to your job after you 
graduate. If you know how to com- 
municate with your associates so that 
you can present your thoughts and 
ideas clearly, your chances of success 


are increased a thousand-fold. Direct- 


(2) How to Be an Employee, Fortu |. XIV, 
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ly translated to the chemist or the en- 
gineer, this advice might mean the 
ability to write a technical report that 
management can understand. 

When a group of executives were 
polled recently on qualities that make 
one who 


a successful executive,* 


agreed with Drucker’s thoughts on 
self-expression added that a good ex- 
ecutive not only expresses himself well 
but he uses the proper timing in his 
communications. This means that as 


a project progresses, the successful 


man keeps other men in the company, 
informed in ad- 


who are involved, 


vance of his decisions wherever pos- 


sible. 


Another executive in the same 


poll felt that a man who is going to 
be successful creates a feeling of sta- 
himself. His 


count on 


bility about superiors 


know they can him to be 
there. The executive said this quality 
ot confidence is called “being there- 
ness,”’ which is positive assurance that 
the job is being filled no matter where 
Our Bill Jones instilled this 


the very 


you are. 
kind of assurance by nature 
of his acute interest in what was go- 
ing on behind the scenes. I am re- 
minded of a young man who knew his 


had 


skillful attributes but he never kept 


job thoroughly and who many 
his channel of personal communica- 
tion open. If he made appointments 
outside the office, you could not reach 
him until you saw him again. He neg- 


3) What Ma Emotionally Stable” Exe 
LVIII, N July, 1958 


lected to tell people where he was. He 
created the wrong impression because 
of his lack of contact with his own 
firm. The result of this ineptness was 
that he would be by-passed on many 
matters and so he continued to lose 
ground. In his attempt to succeed, 
he all but smothered himself by be 
ing too much of a one man show. His 
accomplishments failed to overshadow 
his careless attitude. 

Talking about communications as 
being part of success is a subject near 
to my heart. For instance, if you as 
the boss or the supervisor conduct a 
meeting with one of your associates 


on a strictly militant no-fooling- 


around basis, you are apt to come up 
with some terse replies that only give 
you part of the answer. You can make 
your fellow employee so uncomfort- 


able that 


fast he can get out of your ofhice— 


all he thinks about is how 


which is not always desirable 

On the other hand, if you can keep 
the man relaxed and unafraid, he will 
generally go out of his way to be in- 
formative and helpful. Whatever suc- 
cess I achieved came from having a 
good workable knowledge of funda- 
mental chemistry. In addition I have 
tried to understand people. So today, 
while the chemistry I learned 25 years 
ago may be out of date, I think that 
my understanding of people has in- 
creased—and they are the ones who 
help keep me informed. 

What about the man who has been 
called up to answer 


some questions 
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and is in front of his boss, either re- 
laxed or under stress? My advice to 
him is that he should be prepared to 
know his fundamentals and his facts 
and be honest enough to say when he 
The 


hedges is communicating badly 


does not know. fellow who 
and 
will only create the wrong impression 


and get himself, or his boss, in trouble. 

If you will take any list of quali- 
ties leading to success, such as initia- 
tive, job knowledge, leadership, de- 


pendability, getting along with peo- 


ple, good personal qualities and work 


habits, and stability in a crisis, you 
will find that no matter who prepares 
the list, these qualities are fairly 
standard. Most of you will agree that 
such a combination leads to an ideal 
employee. The interesting point about 
such lists of qualities is that knowl- 
edge of the job itself is the only tech- 
nical skill required. Every other fac- 
tor has to do with the personality of 
the individual. The old maxim, “It 
what know, it’s who you 


isn't you 


know,” could be brought up to date 


by saving that while your skill and 
chemical knowledge are important, it 
is your skill and deftness in human re- 


makes the differ- 


can 


lations that really 


ence in how much success you 


Ac hieve. 

It would be imprudent for me to 
try to say whether a man trained as 
a chemist Can ac hieve the most success 
from continuing as a research chem- 
st producing results alone or as part 
AC hies e success 


of a team; or C: 
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through research administration; or 
by the third route of climbing the 
executive ladder. But I do believe that 


fortune will favor the mind that is 


prepared. 

Here is an inspirational paragraph 
from a speech* made by the late John 
M. Hancock, a partner of Lehman 


Brothers and a director of over fif- 


known firms: 

If you do poor work, you can go 
down, and the world will scarcely miss 
you. If you get a good reputation, you 
are forbidden to go back. You must go 
up. You have formed the habit of high 
aspiration. You cannot disown your 
reputation and slide downhill. There is 
an iron tyranny that compels men who 
do good work to keep on doing it. Your 
greatest insurance for the future is hav- 
ing the reputation now as a hustler. Tal- 
ents without driving energy will get 
you now here 


teen nationally 


When you are accorded such a repu- 
tation, keep faith with those who have 
built it for you and continue to deserve 
it. Out of the responsibility of maintain- 
ing your reputation will come the finest 
things you are capable of. 


One secret of success is to be able 
to put your best foot forward without 
stepping on anybody's toes. Have you 
in your work: 


Listened attentively. 
Said “Thank You” 
Smiled and 
Welcomed 
Been tactful 


meant it 


suggestions 


Followed through on the job 
Looked happy—been happy? 


hieving success is largely up to 
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Action Implements 


Professionalism 
To the Editor: 

The good editorial in the April is- 
sue of THe CHEMIST was timely and 
welcome. I believe we must initiate 
an active program to counteract un- 
ionization; this we must do by deeds. 
We are either professionals or not. If 
we are professionals, then we should 
be sure that our professional rights 
are upheld and not suppressed. I feel 
that an employment agreement (pro- 


should be a 
very important good for the AIC. A 


fessional) for chemists 


model for such an agreement has al- 
ready been drawn up; we should now 
adopt it 
Dr. Stephen D. Bruck, F.A.LC. 
i ilmington, Delaware 


The Athenian Oath 
To the Editor: 

On page 103, March issue of THE 
“A Pos- 
session Forever,”’ you quoted from the 
Admiral H. G. Rickover 


given at Stevens Institute ot Technol- 


CHEMIST, under the title, 


speech of 


ogy. This is a wonderful tribute to 
Greek civilization. | am very happy 


Admiral Rickover 


expressed himself on Greek culture. 


to find that has 


His remarks will help the younger 
generation to a better appreciation of 
the great contributions the Greeks 
made to our way of life 

The qualities in the Greeks which 


Admiral Rickover 


praised have, in- 


deed, been largely overlooked. ‘Their 
contributions and concepts are a con- 
tinuing source of inspiration to those 
Greek life 


thought. The values they have given 


who have studied and 
us are indispensable, a possession for- 
ever, as Admiral Rickover pointed 
out, 


Not Greeks 


ethical standards in medicine, but the 


only did the have 
Athenian Greeks had a fine sense of 
political responsibility which was em- 
bodied in the Athenian Oath 

I am submitting it: 

Never will I bring disgrace upon our 
fair city by dishonesty or cowardice. In 
company with our commander, or all 
alone, we will fight for its sacred things 
and its ideals. We wil! revere and obey 
its laws. In all ways we will strive to 
pass the city on to our sons more glorious 
and more beautiful than when our fa- 
thers passed it on to us. 


Dr. Charles N. Frey, F.A.1.C. 
Scarsdale, N. Y 


The Record Set Straight 


To the Editor: 

The March issue of THE CHEMIS1 
has a very interesting article by D1 
Joseph W. E 


Consultant 


Harrisson, called “The 
His Contribution to the 
Community.” This I have read and 
was interested and pleased to see the 
reference that he made (page 91) to 
Samuel P. Sadtler who founded our 
laboratory. 

However, I should like to put the 
record straight. In the preceding par- 


agraph where Edgar Fahs Smith is 
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mentioned. until Dr. Smith’s death, 


he let the record be incorrect, and 


theretore, most references today are 


incorrect in this respect. Edgar Fahs 


Smith was the most promising stu- 


dent at Pennsylvania College, which 
is now called Gettysburg College, in 
Gettysburg. He was such a promising 
chemistry student that Samuel P. 
Sadtler made a personal trip to his 
home which I believe was in Colum- 
send 


bia, in order to have his father 


him to Germany to study. He went 
to Germany as a result of this inter- 
view and graduated with a doctor’s 
degree, then returned to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as an assistant to 
Samuel P. Sadtler, his former profes- 
sor, who at this time had transferred 
from Gettysburg to Philadelphia. By 
1891, Smith had temporarily forgot- 
ten his original connection with his 
former professor. Politics interfered, 
the two separated at this time, and no 
further mention of the connection was 


ever made by Smith until his obituary 


At the 


University of Pennsylvania’s depart- 


time Genth retired, the 


chemistry was considerably) 
and Dr 


brought to Pennsylvania to modernize 


ment of 


run down Sadtler was 
it, and part of his modernization pro 
gram was the employment of Smith. 


| ntil 


only professors in the Department of 


IS91, these two men were the 


Chemistry who had standing. In 1891 
Samuel P. Sadtler left the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, and Smith carried 
The College of 


on alone Pharmacy 


HEMIST1 


in 1879 also benefited by a moderniza- 
tion program installed by Samuel P. 
Sadtler. 

Philip Sadtler 

Samuel P. Sadtler & Son, Inc. 

Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.L.C. 


Positions Available 


Chief Engineer capable of directing 
engineers and scientists to achieve both 
technical and administrative objectives, 
in long range program of product develop- 
ment in the broad field of nuclear labora- 
tory instrumentation. Thorough experience 
instrument field re 
to $15,000. 


in electronic/nuclear 
quired. New England. Salary 
Box 51, THe CHeEmMist 


Salesman. Intensive experience in sell- 
ing capital equipment to industry. Metro- 
politan New York, New Jersey and Phila 
delphia. Salary to $10,000. Box 53, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Chemist. Research experience in waxes, 
resins, pigments, solvents & emulsions re- 
Some administrative experience 

For manufacturer of household 
Metropolitan N. Y. 
CHEMIST, 


quired 
desirable 
consumer products 


Salary open. Box 55. THE 


Chemists Available 


Summer position desired by 


scien¢ ec 
chemistry and ten 
in research, pub- 


Box 50, 


teacher with B.S. in 
vears’ varied experience 
lic relations, personnel, 


Tue CHeMIstT. 


and sales 





THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 


Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


W Orth 2-5977 
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Highlights of the 
The 325th AIC 


National Council was held February 
10, 1959, at The Chemist’s Club, 
New York 17, N. Y., with President 
Emil Ott presiding. 


meeting of the 


The following officers, councilors, 
were present: Dr. M. 
H. Faull, Jr., Dr. 
M. H. Fleysher, Dr. L. A. Hall, 
Dr. H. B. Hass, K. M. Herstein, 
Dr. F. A. Hessel, Dr. D. B. Keyes, 
Dr. S. D. Kirkpatrick, Dr. W. E. 
Kuhn, Dr. J. H. Nair, Dr. E. Ott, 
M. Sittenfield, and M. B. Williams. 
Kotrady, chairman, 1959 An- 
Meeting; Richard L. Moore, 


chairman, Committee on Public Rela- 


or alternates 


Berdick, Dr. J. 


John 


nual 


tions, and Vera Kimball were present. 

Dr. Ott reported that he had at- 
tended the Chicago Chapter meeting, 
when Honorary Membership was con- 
on Dr. Lloyd Hall, and the 
New York Chapter when 
Honorary Membership was given to 
Dr. Foster D. Snell. He had 


sented the Charter to the new 


ferred 
meeting 


pre- 
Dela- 
ware Chapter; had spoken before the 
Twin City Chapter, and had attended 
Pennsylvania 
W. E. Harris 
Chapter’s Honor 


the meeting of the 
Chapter when Dr. J 
that 


son rec elved 


Professionalism Emphasized 
l pon motion, a resolution was re- 
quested for presentation at the 36th 


Annual Meeting, 


that chemists are 


emphasizing the 


tact professional 


persons. An editorial on this subject 


Council Meeting 


in THE CHEMIST was also requested. 
(See page 117, April 1959 issue.) It 
that the AIC 


should move as quickly as possible to 


was the consensus 
implement the objective of more em- 
phasis on the professional status of 
the chemist and the chemical engi- 


neer. 


New Classes of Membership 
Suggested 

Dr 

from the Committee on Chapter Ac- 


Hass presented a suggestion 


tivities that two new classes of mem- 
bership be considered: (1) Students 
of chemistry or chemical engineering 
who 


(2) Non-technical individuals 


are actively associated with the chem- 
These 
suggestions were referred to the Com- 
(AIC mem- 


bers were invited on page 119 of the 


ical industry in some capacity 
mittee on Membership 


April CHEMiIsT, to submit their com- 


ments. ) 


Friends Departed 
Dr 


gret the deaths of the following mem- 


Ott announced with deep re- 


ber $s: 


Jerome Alexander, 
Hon. AIC, on January 18, 
James F. Maguire, 
F.A.LC., on 
Dr. Ira E. Neifert, 
F.A.LC., on May 26, 
James G. Park. 
F.A.LC., on January 29, 1959. 


( Ictober 2 3 


1957. 


A moment of silence was observed 


in their memory. 
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Active Members 
The Secretary's report indicated 
that the active membership totals 
2791 


Appointment of Alternate 
Representatives 
from Dr. Rudolph 


Seiden was presented, asking whether 


An inquiry 


Chapters may, in appointing alter- 
nates to Chapter representatives, ap- 
point an alternate representative trom 
a Chapter other than the Chapter to 
which the representative belongs. The 
Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws was requested to clarify the By- 
law permitting the appointment of 


alternates. 
Report of Committee On 
Legislation 


Committee on 


Maynard J. 


Pro, chairman, concerning the 


The 


Legislation, sent in by 


report of the 


mat- 


ter of the clinical laboratory which 
found itself in operating difficulties 
inder a State law, was presented, and 
alternate- 


reterred to the Chapter 


representative for that area 


Liaison Representative to ACS 

President Ott was requested to ap- 
point a representative from the Coun- 
cil to the Committee on Professional 
Status of the American Chemical So- 
(Dr. Johan A 
later appointed. ) 

Gold Medal Award 
The Committee on the Gold Med- 


ciety. Bjorksten was 


al reported that Crawford H. Greene- 


walt, president of E. I. duPont de 
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R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohio 
Montrose 3-6575 
Research e Product Development 
Research 
Evaluation 


Consultation e Market 
Product & Process 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 





Nemours & Company, had been chos- 
en to receive the 1959 Gold Medal, 


at the 36th Annual Meeting. 


Public Relations Committee 

Mr. Moore presented a written re- 
port covering plans for public rela- 
tions for the Annual Meeting, and 
for a column on public relations in 
THe CHEMIST 

Emeritus Members 

The following Fellows were given 
Emeritus status: 

Dr. Clyde C. DeWitt 

Dr. Ronald M. Ferry 

Dr. Paul L. Lotz 

F, Grant Von Schleicher 
Committee on Chapter Activities 

Mr. Williams 
the Committee on Chapter Activities, 
that Oklahoma be in- 
cluded in the Southwest Chapter. The 
Council 


Oklahoma in the 


recommended, for 
the State of 
approved the inclusion of 
territory of the 
that 


Southwest Chapter. He stated 


several new Chapters are being 


formed, and may be organized in time 
to be announced at the 36th Annual 


Meeting. 
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Committee to Implement 
AIC Objectives 


Dr. Hall reported that several mat- 


ters have been suggested for considera- 
the AIC: (1) 


time of the 


tion by That the ex- 


penses and inventor be 
taken into consideration in connection 
with patents assigned to a company. 
(2) That a 
should be established, or the fact that 


Grievance Committee 
the Committee on Employer-Employ- 


ee Relations and the Committee on 
Ethics are prepared to handle most 
should be 


grievances yublicized, so 
= 


that members will notify these Com- 
problems. (3) In- 


should be 


receive assistance whenever they 


mittees of their 


dividual chemists able to 
need 
it to secure fair treatment. 

The Secretary was asked to explain 
the functions of these Committees and 
announce their willingness to aid in- 
dividuals when the new Committee 
appointments are announced. 

Dr. Hall reported that the Pro- 
posed Contract had been adopted by 


sey eral new companies 


Other Reports 
Mr. Sittenfield reported for the ac- 
tivities of the Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dr. Berdick that the 
Honor Scroll of the New York Chap- 
ter will be presented in May to Dr 
Maurice J. Kelley 


Dr. Fleysher discussed the problem 


announced 


of interesting the younger scientific 
people in professional matters in the 


N lagatfa area 


Dr. Faull reminded those present 
of the AIC Social Hour at the ACS 


meeting in Boston. 


New Members 
The following new members were 
elected: 
FELLOWS 


Anderson, Howard J. 
Director, Pharmaceutical Research, 
The Cudahy Labs., Omaha 7, Neb. 


Belden, Dr. Burton C. 
Assistant Manager, Office of Scientific 
Liaison, Esso Research & Engineering 
Co., Linden, N. J. 


Clark, Charles A. 
Group Leader & Supervisor, Chemical 
Preparations Lab., Research Dept., 
Ansco Div. of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fellows, George R. 
Manager of Atlanta Office, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., 403 W. Ponce De Leon 
Avenue, Decatur, Georgia. 


Freeman, Eli S. 
Research Chemist-Group Leader, 
Picatinny Arsenal, Basic Chemical 
Research Unit, Pyrotechnics Laboratory, 
Dover, New Jersey. 


Geller, Jerry H. 
GS-11 Research Biochemist, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, 600 E. Mermaid Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Hall, Hugh P. 
Quality Control Chemist, The Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


Hull, William Q. 
Associate Editer, American Chemical 
Society, Applied Journals, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Huppke, Glen P. 
Manager of Process Research, Fiber 
Products Research Center, Inc., 


Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


McNulty, Herbert W., Jr. 
1ssistant Manager, Market Research 
Dept., National Aniline Div., Allied 
Chemical Corp., 40 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. . a 
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O'Keeffe, Andrew E. 
Manager of Research, Philip Morris, 
Inc., P.O. Box 3D, Richmond 6, Va. 


Pailthorp. John R. 
Head, Research Division, Elastomer 
Chemicals Dept., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, Jackson 
Laboratory, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Pamplin, Claude A. 
Issistant Vice President, General Sales 
Manager, Fisher Scientific Company, 


New York 14, N. Y 


Reynolds, Dr. Howard H. 
Manager, Technical Dept., The Cryovac 
Company, Div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass 


Rhinesmith, Dr. Herbert S. 
Professor of Chemistry, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Penna. 


Riggs, W. Robert 
Vanager-Administrative, Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., 400 
Sibley Blwd., Harvey, Illinois. 


Rowe, Richard G. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer, Private 
Practice, Black Rock Turnpike, 
Redding Ridge, Conn 


Rummelsburg, Alfred L. 
Research Chemist, Hercules 
Company, Research Center., 
Wilmington, Del 


Schwartz, Dr. Robert D. 
Exploration & Product Research Lab., 
Shell Development Company, 
P.O. Box 481, Houston, Texas. 


Wagner, Dr. William S. 
Manager of Organic Research, 
Fiber Products Research Center, 


Beaver Falls, N. ¥ 


East 


Powder 


Inc., 


Wener, Leon E. 
Che mist, Alcohol & Tobacco Tax 
Laboratory, Internal Revenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MEMBERS 
Billingsley, Mrs. Alice M. 
Research Analyst, Office of Scientific 
Information, National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Howe, Charles L. 
Salesman, Laboratory equipment, 
George T. Walker & Co., Inc., 
2218 University Avenue, S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn 


Service, 
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Kahlenberg, Dr. Eilhard N. 
Director of Research, Kahlenberg 
Laboratories, P.O. Box 1660, 
Sarasota, Florida 


Thompson, Woodford R., Jr. 
Patent Attorney, Jennings, Carter & 
Thompson, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Waits, Charles E. 
Manager, Will Corp. of Georgia, 
P.O. Box 966, 890 New Chattahoochee 
Ave., N.W., Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER TO 
FELLOW 


Bruck, Dr, Stephen D. 
Research Chemist, E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Carothers Research 
Lab., Experimental Station, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Henning, James E. 
Vice President, Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, 323 W. Gorham St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Kaasen, John A. 
Sr. Engineering Inspector, Air Pollution 
Control District, 434 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


Tokoli, Emery G. 
Issociate Director of Research, Fine 
Organics Inc., 205 Main Street, 
Lodi, New Jersey. 


REINSTATED AS FELLOW 
Clark, Frank M. 
Consulting Engineer, chem. & dielectrics, 
General Electric Company, 


1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Organic Process Development, 

Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 
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Program of Objectives of 


1 


gram ot 


NHE new Delaware AIC Chapter 


has prepared the following pro- 


objectives, which were ap- 


proved by its Chapter Council, April 


14, 
1. 


nN 


8 


1959: 


Draw up an employment agreement 
for chemists and chemical engineers. 
Combat the suppression of the use of 
earned advanced academic degrees 
and professional titles of chemists and 
chemical engineers. 

Counteract (as a group and individ- 
ually) misleading and biased statistic- 
al findings in the chemical profession 
resulting in unwarranted recruiting 
propaganda) and encourage objective 
surveys, including relative earning 
power. 

Enlarge AIC membership among 
qualified persons actively engaged in 
the profession of chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering 

Oppose any attempts to enlarge mem- 
bership in the AIC by lowering stand- 
ards of membership. 


Foster liaison with professional or- 


ganizations having objectives similar 


to those of the AIC, such as the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, and the American Institute of 


Chemical Engineers. 


Support federal legislation establish- 


ing a National Department of Science. 


high standards in 
secondary 


Promote uniformly 
chemical education in 
schools, colleges, and universities, in- 


cluding the accreditization of under- 
graduate and graduate schools by the 
Alt 

Work for direct commissioned officer 
status (as already enjoved by some 


ther professions) for all members of 
the chemical profession with advanced 
inducted in the 


degrees who are 


Armed 


Establish a watch-dog” 

for combatting anti-scientifi 
intellectual 
tions, on television, and radio 


Forces 


committee 
and anti- 


propaganda in_ publica- 


CHEMIST 


1959 


the Delaware AIC Chapter 


11. 


13. 
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stu- 
en- 


Present seminars for university 
dents in chemistry and chemical 
gineering on professional rights and 
obligations. 

Announce to the public the achieve- 
ments of chemists and chemical engi- 
neers, and the importance of chemical 
research in everyday life, particularly 
in the fields of health and national 
security. 

Cooperate with and encourage gov- 
ernmental agencies for the elimination 
of air and water pollution, since this 
is a source of damaging publicity to 
the chemical profession, and to the 
chemical industry. 

legislative encroachments on 
the rights and privileges of qualified 
chemists and chemical’ engineers 
(Legislation requiring the supervision 
of clinical laboratories only by M.D.’s 
is an example of such encroachment.) 


( Ip pe se 


ANNOUNCING! 


Laboratory Apparatus 


IN ‘APPROVED’ AND ‘CERTIFIED’ GRADES 
THERMOMETERS - BURETTES 


VISCOMETERS + PIPETTES 
HYDROMETERS 


Immediate Delivery from 
Large Comprehensive Stock 


EVERY ITEM INDIVIDUALLY 
TESTED 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


A ih 
7-1a11] Male lelele) 4-1, We 














MAY 


rHE C 





PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 


Chemical Tests @ Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 


. 


3953 Shakespeare 
CHICAGO 47, 


Av enue 











Dr. Herman F. Mark, F.A.1.C., 
director, Polymer Research Institute, 
Polytechnic Brooklyn, 
N. Y. will present the Edgar Mar- 


burg Lecture at the Annual Meeting 


Institute of 


of the American Society, for Testing 
Materials, at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
>? 


) 


on June 


Dr. Maurice L. Moore, F.A.1.C., 
has been appointed director of new 
ot 
and vice president of the 
Glenbrook 


and Winthrop Laboratories Divisions. 


product development Sterling 
Drug Inc., 
company’s Laboratories 
The research center is the Sterling- 


Winthrop Research Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. 


Institute, 


Dr. Albert Salathe, Emeritus 
F.A.1.C., of Long Beach, California, 
was married to Miss Zettie W. Cole, 
in March. Their wedding trip was 
to the Hawaiian Islands where they 
were guests of the president of the 
University of Maui, Dr 


ot 


Salathe was 


formerly chairman the Los An- 


geles AIC Chapter. 


1959 


HEMIST 


Edward J. Goett, F.A.1.C., ex- 


ecutive vice president, Atlas Powder 


Co., Wilmington, Del., announces 
that Dr. G. H. Scheffler, manager ot 
the company’s Darco Experimental 


Laboratory, Marshall, Texas, has 
been appointed research associate in 
the chemical research department at 


Wilmington. 


Dr. Harvey A. Neville, F.A.1L.C., 


provost and vice president, Lehigh 


University, Bethlehem, Pa., announ- 


ces a new course in physics tor second- 


ary school teachers in the master 
teacher program. 
Dr. Milton Harris, F.A.1.C., 


vice president and director of The 
Gillette Co., and president of Harris 
Research Labs., Inc., 
month in Reading, 
up a Research 
The Gillette Company. 


recently spent a 
England, setting 
tor 


new Laboratory 


Bernard R. Krashin, \1.A.1.C., 
president, Colton Chemical Company 
(division of Air Reduction Co., 
that S. E. Werner 
the new sales office and ware- 
209-15 Franklin 


Inc.), 
announces will 
head 
So. St . 


house at 


Tampa, Florida. 

Dr. George F. Rugar, F.A.1.C., 
manager of development, 
Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, announces that Dr. L. G. 


preduct 


Utter becomes assistant manager, 
Agricultural and F. L. 


Dailey is premoted to assistant man- 


Chemicals, 


ager, Industrial Chemicals 
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ABOUT AIC 


Dr. William S. Wilson, 
F.A.I.C., head, Department of Chem- 
ical Engineering, Alas- 
ka, will spend the summer as direc- 
National Science 


University of 
tor of the Founda- 


tion Sponsored Summer Science 
Secondary 


Alas- 


is a member of the State Cur- 


Training Program for 
School Students, in 


ka. He 


riculum Committee 


Anchorage, 


to study the cur- 


riculum in science for the Public 


Schools of Alaska. 


Dr. Howard 8S. Turner, 
F.A.1.C., vice president for research, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, and Fred- 
erick W. Stavely, F.A.1.C., direc- 
tor of research, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and president of Indus- 
trial Research Institute, participated 


in the March 3-4 symposium on “Re- 
Place in the 
held by 
Presidents’ Or- 
Youn; . ¥: 
A.LC., 


Nemours 


search and its Proper 
Moderate Sized Company,” 
IRI Young 
ganization in New 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, F.. 


du Pont de 


and the 


president, E. I. 
& Co., 


phy of his company 


discussed the research philoso- 


A.L.C 


and director of brew- 


Dr. Stephen Laufer, F. 
vice president 


ing technology, Schwarz Laboratories, 


Inc., Met Vernon, N Va and Mrs. 
Laufer left on April 11 for a three 
month trip to Europe. He will pre- 
sent a paper on “Reducible Disulfides 


Eu- 


Convention to be 


Beer” at the Congress of the 
ropean Brewery 


held May 8-15 


Rome 





MEMBERS 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


CONSULTANTS 


SNELL 


Completely staffed with over 100 special- 
ists, equipped with 10 stories of labora- 
tories, backed by 36 years of experience 
in many fields: 


Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


information on 
Call 


Bulletins and detailed 

request without obligation. 

WaAtkins 4-8800 or write to: 

FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 





J. Robert Bonnar, F.A.I.C., di- 
Dvyestuff & 


Aniline 


rector of marketing, 
Chemical 
& Film Corp., 
C. Cayce 
Regional Manager of General Dye- 
stuff Co., N.C. 


Dr. Marion B. Geiger, F.A.1.C., 


Division, General 


announces that Charles 
made Southern 


has been 


a division at Charlotte, 


director, general development, Hook- 
er Chemical Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., announces that Dr. 


Thonet C, will specialize 


in economic development, 


Dauphine 
in the gen- 
eral development department. 

Earl Ubell, science editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, addressed 


the New York AIC Chapter, April 
16, at The Chemists’ Club, New 
York, N. Y. His subject was “Com- 


munity Recognition: How the Chem- 


ist Can Achieve It 


i$] 

















MAY 


Louis Lang, F.A.I.C., chief re- 
search chemist of the National Sugar 
Refining Company, Philadelphia, re- 
will offer his services as 


tires and 


consultant to industry. He is located 
at 900 Asbury Terrace, Philadelphia 
26, Pa. 

Bernard E. Schaar, Hon. AIC, 
founder of Schaar & Company, was 
the honor guest at the 50th anniver- 
of the celebrated at 
the International Club of the Drake 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill. on March 18 


sary company, 


L. A. Rauch, F.A.1.C., president 
of Schaar & Company, Chicago 34, 


Illinois, was presented with the Corn- 
ing Glass Works 1958 Achievement 
Award, March 18, at the 50th Anni- 


versary celebration of the company 


. = 


=—~ 


¢ Corporate Planning and Organization 
¢ Advanced Research and Engineering 
¢ Product Research and Development 

¢ Production Engineering 


« Market Analysis and Sales Planning 


ADL scientists and engineers work 
closely with client organizations in 
performing assigned work through 
any desired stage of development. 


Consultants to Industry 
SINCE 1886 
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HEMIST 


Dr. H. E. Robinson, F.A.1.C., 
director of Swift and 
Company, Chicago, IIL, was elected 
vice president in charge of scientific 
research activities. He succeeds Dr. 
R. C. Newton, Hon. AIC, who re- 
tired April 1. 

Nicholas Molnar, F.A.1.C., pres- 
ot Lodi, 


outlined a plan to unite in- 


laboratories, 


ident Fine Organics, Inc., 


N. J., 
dustry in support of the science teach- 


ing in the high schools 


programs 


of Bergen and eastern Passaic coun- 


ties, N. J., on Feb. 21. He spoke at 
the annual dinner of the Cooper 
Union Alumni Association in New 


York, when he was named the Asso- 


ciation’s “Alumnus of the Year.’ 


Dr. John E. McKeen, Hon. AIC, 


of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., speaking before the 
Midwest Forum of the Investment 


Analysts Society of Chicago, recently 
pointed out that the death rate for 
tuberculosis dropped 80 per cent from 
1945 to 1956, and that equally sig- 
have occurred in 


nificant decreases 


deaths from other diseases against 


which antibiotics are effective. 


AIC, 
of Il- 
linois, attended the conference on cot- 
U.S.D.A., 
Southern Utilization Research & De- 


Dr. Roger Adams, Hon 


professor emeritus, University 


tonseed pigments at the 


velopment Division, in New Orleans, 
La., 


on gossypol and proposed its chemical 


He pronee! ed research 


in April 


structure, more than 25 vears ago. 
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ABOI 


Dr. Chris A. Stiegman, F.A.1.C., 
director of research, Hooker Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Niagara Falls, N.Y., 


announces that Carl I. Gochenour has 


been appointed general manager— 
product development. 
Henry J. Weiland, F.A.L.C., 


has been appointed plant manager of 
Ketona Chemical 
jointly-owned firm of 
Alabama By-Products 
Tarrant, Alabama. 

H. Bennett, F.A.1.C., 
Cheminform Institute, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y., an- 


nounces that a chemical intelligence 


Corporation, a 
Hercules and 


Corp., near 


director of 


service is now available to supply 
chemical word definitions and trade- 


marks identities 


Dr. Paul Jewel, F.A.1.C., chief 
chemist for Max Factor & Co., Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif., was honored by the 
California Section of The Society of 
Cosmetic Chemists, in April, as the 
founder and first chairman of the lo- 


cal section. 


Dr. Foster D. Snell, Hon. AIC., 
president, Foster D. Snell, Inc., New 
York 11, 
chase of a building at 1500 Guilford 
Ave., Baltimore 2, Md., for the oc- 


N. Y., announces the pur- 


cupancy of Crippen Laboratories, Inc., 


a subsidiary. 


Dr. Emery D. Robert, F.A.1.C., 
is now president of LORA, Inc., 2666 
N. Clark St., Chicago 14, IIL, a new 


chemical specialties firm. 


r AIC 


MEMBERS 





ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research e Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 


Tel. Midway 2-6457 


Ardmore, Pa. 





Merritt L. Kastens, F.A.1.C., 
formerly with Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Menlo Park, Calif., has 
joined Union Carbide International, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

J. Robert Bonnar, F.A.1.C., 
has been appointed director of Mar- 
keting, Dyestuffs & Chemical Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. He was 


formerly sales manager—Dyestufts. 


A survey at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., shows that the aver- 
1948 is 


about $10,000 a year; works for a 


age graduate of earning 
company with over 500 employees; 
is working in the field in which he 
majored at Lehigh, and would select 
Lehigh and the same course, if he 
were a freshman applicant. He has 
gained seven pounds since graduation ; 
and the 


drives a 


father of two 
1955 
and is paying off a mortgage on a 


$19,000 house. 


is married 


children; model car, 


National Starch Products, Ince., 
New York, N. Y., is changing its 


name to National Starch and Chemi- 


cal Corporation. 
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Professional Appointments 


May, 1959. Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware AIC Chapter meeting. Details to 
be announced. 

May 5, 1959. Kansas City, Missouri. Massman Hall, Rockhurst College, 53rd 
and Troost. Midwest Chapter. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Meeting 7:30 p.m. Speaker, Dr 
Vanston H. Ryan, Chairman, Department of Natural Sciences & Mathematics, Rock- 
hurst College. Subject: “Science and Education.” All AIC members, their families 
and friends are cordially invited to attend. Reservations: Daniel J. Sullivan, 1522 
Holmes St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

May 6, 1959. Atlantic City, N. J. Traymore Hotel. The AIC President's Recep- 
tion to the Officers, National Councilors, Members of the Annual Meeting Commit- 
tee, and their wives. 5:30 p.m. 

May 6, 1959. Atlantic City, N. J. Traymore Hotel. Belvedere Room, 11th Floor. 
Meeting of the AIC Board of Directors and Council. 6:30 p.m. 

May 7, 1959. Atlantic City, N. J. Traymore Hotel. 10:00 a.m. Belvedere Room. 36th 
Annual AIC Business Meeting. (Announcement of elections. Annual Reports from 
Officers, Chapters, Committees. Other Business.) 12:15 p.m. Keynote Luncheon, 
American Room. 2:00 p.m. First Professional Session, “National Progress Through 
Chemistry,” Rose Room. 7:00 p.m. Gold Medal Banquet, American Room. (For com- 
plete program, see April CHEeMusrT.) 

May 8, 1959. Atlantic City, N. J. Traymore Hotel. 9:00 a.m. Rose Room. Second 
Professional Session, “The Importance of Industrial Research to the Economy.” 
12:30 p.m. Institute Luncheon, American Room. 2:15 p.m. Rose Room, Third Pro- 
fessional Session, “Scientific Training for the Economy.” (For complete program, 
see April CHEemMisT.) 

May 14, 1959, Philadelphia, Pa. Engineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Pennsylvania Chapter. Student Award Night. Dinner 6:30. Student Awards, 
8:00 p.m. Lecture, 8:30 p.m. Speaker: Dr. Egbert Mason Kipp, Director, Research & 
Development, Foote Mineral Co., Berwyn, Pa. Subject, “The Professional Chemist 
in Industry.” For reservations, Dr. W. E. Langeland, Wyeth Institute, Radnor, Pa. 
(MUrray 8-4400). 

May 19, 1959. Linden, N. J. Esso Refinery. New Jersey Chapter Plant trip. Tour 
begins at 3:00 p.m. Advance reservations and registration required as number for 
tour is limited. Business meeting and dinner to follow tour. For details: Dr. Stephen 
E. Ulrich, Chairman, Program Committee, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (CHarter 7-1666). For reservations: Dr. John F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. (FUlton 1-5000, Ext. 3254). 

May 26, 1959. Buffalo, N. Y. University of Buffalo. Niagara Chapter meeting. 
lestimonial dinner to Dr. Joseph B. Muenzen, S.J., F.A.L.C., of Canisius College, 
for his many services to the Chapter. Presentation of Student Medals. For informa- 
tion: Ray F. Seifert, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., National Lead Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

May 27, 1959. Washington, D. C. Army-Navy Club. Washington Chapter dinner 
and award meeting. (See page 154.) 

May 28, 1959. New York, N. Y. Hotel Shelburne, 37th St. & Lexington Ave., New 
York Chapter Meeting. Social Hour 5:30 p.m. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Program 7:30 p.m. 
Presentation of the Honor Scroll to Dr. Maurice J. Kelley, F.A.LC., of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. Speaking for Dr. Kelley as a Person, Lawrence Flett, 
Hon. AIC. Speaking for Dr. Kelley as a Professional, Dr. Lincoln T. Work, F.A.1.C 
Acceptance Address: “Perserverance—the Sinew of Life.” For reservations, Robert 
R. Dean (MU 7-7400) or Dr. K. S. Konigsbacher, c/o Evans Research & Develop- 
ment Corp., 250 E. 43rd St.. New York, N. Y. 

June, 1959. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Chapter Meeting. Date and details to 
be announced. 

May 11-13, 1960. Minneapolis, Minn. Radisson Hotel. 37th Annual AIC Meet- 
ing. The Twin City Chapter will be our host. 

May 11-12, 1961. Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel. 38th Annual AIC Meeting. 
The Washington Chapter will be our host. 
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NOW! DETECT END POINT ELECTROMETRICALLY! 


mostat Mi 


with Beckman?’ microelectrodes™ 
eliminates uncertainty of visual detection! 


M15654 MANOSTAT MICROTITRATOR 
complete with Beckman Microelectrodes and 
ries, but without pH meter 245.00 


Mi5655 MICROTITRATOR ACCESSORY 
K 


Now...titrate even a single drop—easily and accurately—with 
this modification of the Gilmont Ultramicroburet. Perform 
microtitration electrometrically, without need for visual adjust- 
ment of end point 

Manostat Microtitrator is capable of both oxidation-reduction 
titration and acidimetry-alkalimetry...with special electrodes 
for each process. May be used with any high-impedance pH 
meter. Comes fully equipped with all accessories and solutions. 


Nothing else needed but your pH meter. *Pat. Appl. for 





alla 


T contains all equipment necessary to 
convert a Gilmont Ultramicroburet to M15654 
128.50 


Write For Microtitrator Bulletin 


**Manufactured exclusively for Manostat Corp 


The EMIL GREINER Co, GRD 20-24 vs. moore sireet - Dept. 228 - New York 13, LY. 








CLEAR, FLEXIBLE NON-TOXIC TYGON TUBING IS STOCKED BY LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSES 

EVERYWHERE. EVERY FOOT IS BRANDED WITH THE TYGON NAME AND FORMULATION 

FOR YOUR PROTECTION. TYGON IS A PRODUCT OF THE U. S. STONEWARE CO., AKRON, 0. 
413-F 














